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ABSTRACT 

This research" paper investigates whether or not 
students placed on academic probation react appropriately to Barton 
R. Clark* s "cooling out" process — a process designed to encourage 
.students to match their levels of aspiration with their abilities and 
interests — oy changing to an alternate major. Using a sample of 1000 
Cerritos College (California) students, the following results are 
noted: (1) students on probation and those doing passing work showed 

no significant differences in frequency of major change; (2) only 
one-third ,of the students initially ..selecting a transfer major 
changed to a terminal major after being placed on probation; (3) 
almost as -many probationary terminal and transfer students changed to 
a more difficult major as selected an easier one, with the majority 
failing to change majors at all; and (4-) the proportion of students 
seeking terminal majors declined over time. This reluctance of 
students to accept more realistic goals is seen as a major cause of 
high kt.trition rates and failures to earn Associate of Arts and ^ , 

Vocational degrees in the junior colleges. Probable causes of this, 
reaction, according to existing research, include family and social 
pressures, the student* s preconceived association of certain levels 
of prestige with different majors, and ineffective remedial 
instruction and guidance programs. [Because of marginal 
reproducibility of original, this document is not available in hard 
copy. ] (JO) 
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X. The Open Xoor : Equal Opportunity for Everyone 

There are three factors in American society that have led to the 
recent fantastic growth of community colleges in this country. One is 
our "belief that education is important for a democratic society. A 
second is our "belief that in a democracy there should be equal oppor- 
tunity for all, irrespective of their status at birth. Third is the 
belief that education is the primary means of "getting ahead". 

The President’s Commission on Higher Education (19^8) re-emphasized 
the importance of education in a democracy by stating: 

Education is by far the biggest and most hopeful of the 
nation’s enterprises.... Education is the foundation of 

* democratic liberties, without an educated citizenry alert 

to preserve and extend freedom, it would not long endure. 

Our belief in equal opportunity for all has produced our existing pattern 

*■ of free education through high-school. Historically our concern for 

0 • ■ 

v — equal educational oppoi^tunity beyond high- school education dates back 

to the estab3ishment of the land grant ^ colleges by the Morrill Land Grant 
Act in 1862. In recent years there has been increasing "pressure on the 
part of society to further democratize higher education. This pressure 
was based on the assumption that the doors of higher education should be 
open to all individuals who could profit from the experience, and that 
each individual should be able to progress as far as his abilities and 
interests would permit. Six years ago the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion (1963) urged that all American youths be provided with at least 
two years of education beyond high school. \s noted by Gleazer (1968) 
the rationale for opening the doors of higher education was this: 
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In a democratic nation which holds that any citizen can 
hecome President , or chairman of the hoard of General 
Motors, ... or can achieve greater status than his father, 
education is the means. Thus educational opportunity is 
more than a priviledge; it is a citizen’s right. And’ if 
the great variety of people who exercise this right are 
to benefit, then a broad range of educational experiences 
is demanded. ... By this reasoning, diversification of 
educational opportunity is urgently required tc match a 
multitude of individual needs. The community college 
emerged to meet needs that other institutions should not 
or would not meet, (p.l^-) 

Specifically, in California, this means that the community college must 

accept any high- school graduate or any person over 18 years of age who 

can profit by the instructions offered. 

As noted by Roueche (1968) concomitant with belief in the open 

door is the belief that colleges exist to serve the people (p.6). The 

college ’belongs” to. the community that supports it and it must develop 

the types of courses and curricular offerings that the community needs 

or desires. The result is a highly diversified educational program 

designed to meet the needs of students who differ greatly in terms' of 

their academic ability, interests, and goals. As a result of the above, 

the demands of society, the community college has been forced to become 

a multi-purpose institution. As noted by Thornton (l 966) the community 

college has followed certain basic principles in its attempt to fulfill 

its designated role in higher education. These principles are: 

¥ 9 % * 

(1) to welcome all citizens who desire education; 

• (2) to develop a variety of programs to meet the 
students' needs; (3) to provide guidance services to 
assist the student to make an appropriate choice froin 
the various programs available; ( 4 -) to provide excel- 
lent teaching (which is necessary because of the pro- / 

blemsand diversity of the, students)/ (p. 42 ) ^ « 

$ 
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Thornton states that, "If the college has carried out its part as 
indicated in these four principles , the student has no excuse for 
inadequate achievement. The ideal community college guarahtees the 
student that he -will "be admitted to an area in which he has an in- 
terest and the ability to succeed." (p.^2) 

-Clark (1960a) makes a similar observation about the "ideal" 
junior college. He states the following: 

The_ junior college may be viewed as a place where all 
high school graduates have the opportunity to explore 
possible careers and find the type of education appro- 
priate, to their individual ability; in short , as a* 
place where everyone is admitted and everyone succeeds.' 

(p.576) • -• 

However, there is evidence that the community colleges are not 
achieving their objective of "success for every student". This 
evidence indicates that the "open door" may, in fact, be a "re- 
volving .door". For example, a report by the ’Joint Commission on 
Higher Education in California (1968) states: - 

‘For the junior colleges, in part because of their lower 
requirements and the fact that many students enroll for 
curricula which takes only one year to complete, the 
gross attrition abates between the freshman and sophomore 
■ years are more striking. The junior colleges have exper- 
ienced larger declines in already low persistence ra/fces. 

The sophomore/freshman ratios have declined 37 percent from 
f .570 to .360 forvfull-time enrollments. If these declining 
' .persistence rates were complemented by increasing rate's of 
transfers from junior colleges to senior Colleges, there 
would, be far less significance. This is not the case. The 
total number of transfer^ from junior colleges as a per- 
centage of junior college enrollments has been decreasing 
oyer a period where the ratio of vocational to academic ~ 
t students in the junior colleges has been auite stable. 

. ■ (p.23) . . ' 
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Several other studies have noted the high attrition rates in 
junior colleges. Trent and Medsker (1967) reported that only 11 percent 
of the students who attended a public junior college obtained a B.A. de- 
gree over a four year period. However, 22 percent were still enrolled 
in school. In a study of factors related to persistence of junior 
college students, Telford and Plant (1968) found that at the end of two 
years only 57*7 percent of the original group of freshmen had completed 
three qr more semesters and 42.3 percent had completed only one or two 
semesters . 

* * 

It should be noted, however, that high attrition rates per se do 

not necessarily prove that the community colleges are failing to- achieve 

their objectives. As mentioned above, one of the main objectives of the 

community college is to provide students with alternatives to the normal 

four year transfer program. This means -that in a successful community 

college many students will change their original educational and voca- 

tiohal objectives. In some cases the, student will change his major to 

/ s % 

an area where he can successfully complete his training in one or two 
semesters, . In other, cases leaving school and going to work may be a 
more realistic choice for the student in terms of his interests and 

• f* 

needs. It is also true that many students enter the community cplleges 

€ $ 

with objectives that can be achieved in a few semesters. In cases such 
as these , both the college and the student have "succeeded"., 

The above "successful” changes notwithstanding,, there is much evi- 
dence that indicates that most of the students who withdraw from the 
community college do not achieve their stated objectives. Medsker (i960) 



reported that two-thirds of the junior college students stated they 
intended to transfer to a four year college, .hut only one -third 
actually did transfer. More recently Cross (1968) reported that 
between 70 and 75 percent of the junior college students stated 
they intended to obtain a bachelor’s degree or higher. Unfort un- , 
ately, Cross does not report data as to the number of students who 
actually do obtain a bachelor’s degree or higher. Trent end Medsker 
(1967) reported that out of a sample of 1,104- students who entered a 
^ public junior college in 1959 > only 11 percent had obtained a bache- 
lor’s degree by 19&3; 22 percent were still enrolled in school; and 
67 percent were no longer in school. However, as the authors note: 

..^-.-.attrition figure s in general cannot- .categorically 

be regarded as a. sign of student mortality. Although 
' a number of high school seniors indicated that they did 
not intend to complete a four year college program, their 
withdrawal need not always be interpreted as failure to 
achieve educational goals. “* (p.97) 

How many of these students actually "failed'" and how many reached 

\ 

their objective is hot known, but one cannot assume that the educa- 
tional experience of students who failed to complete four years of 

* , i 

school was a complete loss to eithe^ the student or society. 

In other words, although the attrition rates in the community 

y . v 

colleges are alarmingly high, one cannot evaluate how successful the 
. community colleges are until it is determined how many of these with- 
drawals are actually "failures" and how many left school because they 
had achieved' their objectives. Neither .can one consider all dropouts 
a loss until it is determined how many profited by their experience in 
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school, nor can the number of students who transfer or earn an A. A. 

\ N. 

V ‘ /- 

degree he used as a measure of the community colleges’ effectiveness. 
Community colleges can only he evaluated in terms of ho4 many of their 
students reach an objective that is appropriate in terms of the stu- 
dents’ abilities and interests. ~~ 
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Statement of the Problem 
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One of the critical problems in higher education is to match the 
students* level of aspiration with his ability level. Meat educators 
assume that the successful solution of this problem would reduce drop- 
out rates and make the college, experience more meaningful for the 
student , 

As noted by Clark (1960a) this is a problem for all institutions 
of higher education, but it is in the community college thau one- fi n ds 

w + / 

the greatest discrepancy between the student's academic ability and 

i 

his level of aspiration. Admission to the community college through 
the open door offers hope to the less able student. However, he often 

• x ' < 'c - * £ 

V - ’ ' 

soon encounters a set of standards that, he cannot meet. Students who, 5 
intended to transfer and find they cannot are termed "latent terminals" 

by Clark, and he estimates that approximately 50 percent of all the 

* % 

junior college students fall into this category* 

* 

- Many authors have reported that junior college students are less 

* - { 

academically able than their peers who attend four year colleges. In 

her recent' review of the junior student, Cross (1968) noted that almost 

one-third of the junior college students lacked the courses normally 

required. for college admission. She also reports (p. 12 ) that on the'. 

SCAT- II. junior college students did better than non-college bound. high 
* 

! - 

school graduates, but that they did not do as well as four year college 

freshmen. The results for 35*000 students were (figures represent per- 

w* 

centages): 



Test 

Score 



Junior 

College 



Four Year 
College 



Non- 

College 



Top Third 


l6 


36 


71 


Middle Third 


35 


■ 39 


23 


lowest Third 


k$) 


25 


€ 



Cohen and Brower (1969) noted that on the basis of high school grade 
point average over 80 percent of the 8,500 junior students in their 
study would not he eligible for a four year college in California. 
Seashore (195$) tested junior college freshmen with the College Quali- 
fication Test. He found that only 25 percent of the men and 20 percent 
of the women were above the median scores made by four year! college 
freshmen. The mean score of the junior college students was near the 
25th percentile of the four year college students* norm. Of particular 
concern to the community college is the large number of freshmen who 
have serious deficiencies in basic skills, i.e, language and mathematics. 
Bossone (1966) conducted a state-wide survey of 270,000 freshmen who 
entered California^ public junior colleges in 1965* On the basis of 
test scores almost 70 percent failed to qualify for the transfer level 
English course. In a recent study (Fitch, 1969) the English Cooperative 
Test scores of 1,800 entering freshmen at Cerritos College were compared 
to the scores made by a national norm group of college freshmen. Eighty- 
four percent of the Cerritos students were below the median score of the 
norm group. The mean score for the Cerritos students was at the 22nd 
percentile on the national norms and only 20 percent of the students were 
able to qualify for the transfer level English course. 
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Roueche (1968) made an extensive review of problems of remedial 
education in the community college. He described the typical low 
ability student assigned to remedial classes as a student., with the 
. f ollowing charac t er i sti c s : 

1. Graduated from high school with a low C average or 
below (or dropped out). 

2. Is severely deficient in basic skills, i.e. language 
and mathematics. 

3. Has poor study habits (and probably a poor place to 
study at home). 

4. Is weakly motivated, lacking home encouragement to 
continue in school. 

5. Has unrealistic and poorly defined goals. 

6. Represents homes with minimal cultural advantages and 
minimum standards of living. 

7. Are- the first of their family to attend college, hence 
have a minimum understanding of what college requires 
or what opportunities it offers, (pp. 12-13) 

In a discussion of the problems created by the open door policy, Cronbach 
(1968) noted than one of the results of society* s demand for equal edu- 
cational opportunity for all is that educators must now "instruct students 
from homes where there is no educational tradition and no preparation for 
responsible intellectual effort." (p.2) He further states that, "The 
older form of education designed to educate only those motivated to learn 
from printed symbols, ready to conform to authority, and prepared to work 
for distant rewards has no validity in a culture that want-s and needs to 
educate everyone." (p.2) t 

Yet, in spite of ■'heir low academic aptitude, the majority of 
junior college students report that they intend to transfer to a fo ur 
year school, The Office of the Chancellor of the. California Community 
Colleges recently released a report showing the enrollment figures by 
curriculum fields in the California community colleges in the I all of 1968 • 
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In this report 352, 9kO students (out of a total of 568,1*16) had re- 
ported a major. Of those who had declared a major, 6 * 1 -. 5 percent of 
the students had selected a transfer program and only 26.5 -percent had 
' declared a terminal major. The curriculum field that attracted the 
greatest number of full-time students was the Humanities area (includ- 
ing English, Speech, Philosophy, Art, Drama, Music, Journalxsm and 
Foreign languages). Twenty-four point seve^ percent of the full-time 
students were enrolled in these majors. This is surpi .sing not only 
because of the lower ability of the junior college student, but also 
because most of the research in this field indicates that the junior 
college student is more concerned with the practical, economical, and 
occupational values of education and is generally less intellectual 
1968). Cross ‘reports (p. 46 ) that 6k percent of the junior 
( College students indicate they aspire to managerial or professional 

occupations. This level of aspiration is much higher than the actual 
occupation of the fathers of these students. Only 32 percent of the 
fathers are in managerial or professional occupations. Similar discre- 
pancies between the students 1 level of aspiration and their fathers* 
occupations are found in a studies of freshmen in four year colleges 
(Cross, 1968; Beardslee and Dowd, 1962), however, because of the junior 

f 

college students’ low level of academic ability the probability of re- • 
alizing these aspirations is much smaller. 

Additional evidence that junior college students are “less likely 
to. choose a realistic major is found in a study by Anderson and Olsen 
(1965) . They studied the occupational choices of two groups of high 
school seniors; one group that was planning on attending a four year 
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school and anothe_ that was planning to go to a junior college* They 
measured the students* vocational aptitude with the Flanagan Aptitude 
Classification Test (FACT) and used a Q-sort test to chec&'the degree 
of congruence between the student's self-concept and his ’’ideal self”. 



They found that the vocational choices of the students who were going to 



four year schools were significantly (.01 level) more realistic than were 
those made "by students who were planning to attend a junior college. Only 

t 

25 percent of the four year college group choose an unrealistic or. inap- 
propriate occupation, hut 66 percent of the two year college group had 
made an unrealistic choice. The degree of congruence between the stu- 

t 

dent's self-concept and his "ideal self" was not found to he related to 
either the type of college he was planning to attend nor was it related 
to the appropriateness of his vocational choice. 

In his survey of students enrolled in remedial English classes in 
California, Bossone (1966) found that jb percent of those students planned 
t.o transfer to a four year school. Yet, in terms of performance, only 20 
percent of these students later enrolled in college credit courses and bo 
to 60 percent earned a grade of "D" or "F" in the remedial English class. 
As noted by Roueche (1968) the research on students enrolled in remedial 
courses. 



...leads to the conclusion that either remedial students 
have unrealistic educational goals or that the progr ams 



their educational difficulties. (pp.l3~l4) 

* 

The above research data indicates rather clearly that the junior col- 
lege student is less academically capable than his peer in the four year 



college, and, in terms of his ability level, his goals are unrealistically high. 
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In her view of the research on the goals and aspirations of junior col- 
lege students., Cross (1968) concludes, "that the aspirations of large 
numbers of students are destined to be frustrated" (p.’< 5 ) and that much 
research is needed to find out more about the characteristics and pro- 
blems of students who do not transfer. In the summary statement Cross 
states: 

We know ^almost nothing about those students with unrealistic 
aspirations. Many borderline students who enroll in trans- 
fer programs have almost no chance of completing four year 
college work and even less of embarking upon a professional 
career. What is involved in such unrealistic aspirations? 

Is it the prestige of the academic program that attracts 
them, or is it an attempt to avoid making a commitment to an 
occupational future during a period of great uncertainty? 

The desire for young people for help in planning their future 
is great. If we are to assist them, we need to obtain a 
.deeper understanding of their knowledge about the various 
pathways open to them and we need more information about the 
factors that influence their decisions, (p.50) 



% 



Ill* The Cooling Out Process 

Clark (1960a) states that the students* high level of aspiration is 
caused by the fact that democratic societies encourage high aspirations 
by perpetuating the belief that upward mooility is universally possible. 

We teach' our children that anyone can do anything if they only try hard 
enough. We preach this "Horatio Alger" myth and ignore the fact that in 
reality many people have limited abilities and that the institutions 
employ a variety of screening procedures that limit the number of people 
who can reach the top levels. Therefore, according to Clark, democratic 
societies "need not only to motivate achievement but also to mollify 

1 * + 

those denied it in order to sustain motivation in the face of disappoint- 
ment and to deflect resentment." (p.569) This conflict between cultur- 
ally instilled goals and limited opportunity can be a major source of 
frustration unless society can ameliorate the frustrations and disapoint- 
ments of those who fail. 

Dealing with the frustration of failure is a major problem for 

m •< 

those institutions of higher education that have yielded to public pres- 
sures and lowered admission standards . Within there institutions there 
is a great deal of concern that academic standards be maintained. This 
concern for quality education is expressed by academicians, students, 

f 

governing boards and members of the business and professional community. 

If a college allows too many weak students to "slip through" then its 

academic reputation is damaged. -Such -schooTs f iud irt diTfjxult'to- 

attract able students and qualified faculty. It’s graduates experience 
difficulty when they seek employment or apply for admission to graduate 
or professional schools.. 



As a result the institution employs a set of procedures and develops i 

a structure that makes failure inevitable for the majority of the low- 
ability students. These methods have been called the "cooling out" pro- 
cess by Clark. 

f 

As noted by Clark, there are two basic methods of dealing' with the 
low ability student,. One is the "hard" reponse in which large numbers of 
students are flunked out. This is the approach typically used by state 
universities that are forced to lower their admission standards. * 

A second approach is termed the "soft" response. In the "soft" 

* 4 K 

response the failure of the unpromising student is minimized. In place of 

>* 

dismissal, the institution used a variety of methods whose ultimate goal 
is to get the student to lower his level of a-spiration and accept - an alter- 

p * p * , 4 
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native goal that lias lower status in both the college and society in general. 

In the state university this usually means the student is encouraged 
to accept an "easier" m%jor. However, it is in the junior college that the 
cooling out process is most highly developed and most complicated. It is 

in the junior colleges that one finds the largest number of latest terminal 

/ 

students, and dealing with these students is one of the major problems the 

. » 

junior college has. 

In handling the latent terminal, the junior colleges use a variety of- 
methods*, but the most typical pattern Involves the following steps: 

• (a) The latent terminal first encounters a system of pre-entrance 
. testing and counseling. Low test scores place him in reme'dial 
rather than transfer-level courses. The counselor points out 
to the student that his low scores and poor performance in high 
school indicates he may have "some difficulty" in achieving his 






